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Report of the Director 


HE COUNCIL is six years old. It has now found 

itself and is getting results. The past year has wit- 

nessed the consolidation of its standards committee, 
the rapid growth of its personnel division, the completion 
of its educational finance inquiry, the increase of its respon- 
sibilities for international relations, the doubling of its in- 
come, and the reception of a liberal grant for a study of 
modern foreign language teaching in America. 

All this indicates a vigorous constitution and sturdy 
growth. All this brings nearer to objective realization 
the ideals of national cooperation for which the Council 
was founded. Its functions are becoming clearer, the ser- 
vice it can render is more obvious, and its lines of action 
are more sharply defined. What are the next steps and 
how shall we take them? 

For convenience of discussion, the activities of the Coun- 
cil, as reported by the standing committees, may be classi- 
fied under five main headings; namely, standards, person- 
nel, national relations, international relations, and research. 
Strictly speaking, these are not independent activities. 
They are interdependent and so interwoven that progress 
in one requires progress in all. Coordination is essential 
to maximum achievement. 

For example, standards are necessary to any rational 
classification of institutions. They are no less fundamental 
to the successful solution of faculty and student personnel 
problems. National and international migration of stu- 
dents results in large wastes of time and energy without 
properly defined and calibrated standards. Every educa- 
tional research is at bottom a problem of appraising, com- 
paring and defining standards. 

Building on this recognition of the basic interdepen- 
dence of the several activities of the Council, it is possible 
to guide the work of each committee so that it will contrib- 
ute most fully to the labors of all. Thus the standards 
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committee will find that if, in its efforts to bring order 
out of chaos in classifying institutions, it also considers 
the standards of achievement needed for scientific personnel 
work, a better classification of institutions will evolve, the 
personnel work will be strengthened, and it will soon be 
possible to conduct international exchanges of students 
with vastly less dissipation of student energy. 

The case is similar with the personnel division. Its en- 
ergies have been absorbed so far in making a register of 
college teachers. This register has an immediate practical 
value as an instrument for finding men to fill faculty va- 
cancies. Its potential value in helping men and women to 
find themselves and the positions in which they can do their 
best work will gradually be realized as the institutions 
use it more and more. The basic facts it contains con- 
cerning the personnel of higher education may some day 
be organized to reveal the actual conditions of scholarship 
in America. 

But the personnel division cannot stop with the mere 
gathering of data about professors. The colleges need 
cooperative study of the personnel methods of handling 
students. There is as yet no central agency for compari- 
son of the relative effectiveness of the many systems on 
trial in this field. The colleges need a news service that 
will keep all informed of what each is doing. They need a 
headquarters to which they can apply for assistance in 
devising experiments, in securing personnel blanks and 
equipment and in interpreting results. 

Such a development of the personnel division would be 
a real service to higher education. It requires close coop- 
eration with the commitee on standards, and with all the 
personnel activities in industry and government. There 
are indications that such a central agency for personnel 
research may be established on an independent foundation. 
This will be fine for the science of personnel administra- 
tion, but educational progress will be more steady and 
secure when the colleges also do this work themselves. 

In the field of national relations there are such questions 
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as training for citizenship, the relation of government to 
education in a republic, and the organization of a national 
university. Here, again, successful solutions involve not 
only standards and personnel methods but also cooperation 
of all educational institutions. In dealing with such na- 
tional problems as these an agency that is established, con- 
trolled and supported by the colleges and universities them- 
selves is in a peculiarly strategic position. It has the con- 
fidence of the schools because they own it. If it does good 
work, it wins the confidence that brings grants to conduct 
special investigations and support cooperative enterprises. 
That the Council has won this latter form of confidence 
is indicated by the funds that have been given it in the 
past three years for such purposes. 

The merger with the American University Union in 
Europe has opened the way for development of interna- 
tional relations looking toward ultimate world peace. 
Here, again, success depends on the success of the Coun- 
cil’s national activities. For our influence in foreign 
affairs depends primarily on how well we put our own 
house in order. If our standards are well defined and ef- 
fective, if our personnel methods yield demonstrably good 
results, if we develop upstanding citizens and sound rela- 
tions between government and education, other nations 
will listen. Actions speak louder than words. 

There are many organizations working in the interna- 
tional field. There is widespread interest in it. One of 
the proposals frequently heard is that an “international 
university’ should be established. A recent report of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation ex- 
plains that this term cannot mean a single institution—a 
super-university. Rather it means a federation of univer- 
sities, each of which emphasizes in its teaching some one 
subject of international interest, and is thus a rallying 
point for students interested in that subject the world over. 

A practical example of what is meant by a university 
specializing on international education in a given field is 
found in the recently established International Institute 
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of Teachers College, Columbia. Here education is the 
special subject. Students from all parts of the world go 
there to study American education. They also bring with 
them a knowledge of education in their own countries so 
that there is gathered together an international group for 
comparative study of education systems. Special courses 
are arranged and trips of inspection are made in this coun- 
try. A group of American students is also taken abroad 
to study at first hand foreign systems. 

It seems a perfectly feasible plan for any university to 
develop courses for international study in some particular 
field in a manner similar to that now in operation at Co- 
lumbia for education. To make such courses of maximum 
benefit in developing international relations, it is neces- 
sary to have some central agency which gathers and dis- 
seminates information on the entire range of instruction. 
Work of this sort is already being done for the natural 
sciences by the National Research Council. The American 
Council on Education has already taken preliminary steps 
looking toward a similar organization with regard to 
humanistic studies in the establishment of the University 
Center for Research. Further development of the plan 
requires suitable coordination of effort between these two 
councils and the development of cooperative relations with 
the national associations representing the several special 
lines of work and with the universities in which special 
attention is paid to these subjects. 

Such a voluntary and loosely organized federation of 
institutions interested in higher education might ultimately 
become a national university. Such an institution would 
not be a super-university located all in one place with a 
permanent faculty devoted exclusively to graduate work. 
Rather every institution where graduate work was carried 
on would be an outpost of such an institution and together 
they would support a central council in Washington, the 
members of which would be elected for periods of years 
by the constituent institutions. 

A national university organized in this way could render 
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services of enormous value to the nation. Last fall the 
University Center for Research gathered together a long 
list of problems, the solution of which is of importance to 
national development. If every individual university 
would select for study such problems as it is peculiarly 
qualified to study, there would rapidly collect a mass of 
reliable information which would be of utmost importance 
to Congress, to the Executive Departments of the Federal 
Government, and to state governments in solving their 
national and international problems. 

The success of such an enterprise depends on the hearty 
cooperation of every individual college and university in 
the country. In order that the results of such work truly 
represent American conditions and the American point of 
view, every type of institution in every section of the 
country must contribute its strength and its ideas to the 
composite result. The various national councils already 
organized in Washington can proceed toward the gradual 
development of such coordinated effort provided they have 
the united support of all local institutions. It is hoped 
that the American colleges and universities will catch this 
vision and lend their support to this enterprise. A suc--. 
cessful development of such national relations in the field 
of higher education would create a working model that 
would be of great significance in the development of inter- 
national educational relations. 

To summarize: From the foregoing it appears that as 
the next steps in its development the American Council on 
Education might well: 


1. Extend the work of the Committee on Standards in the direction 
of study and development of standards of achievement to supplement 
the present standards of time. 

2. Expand the work of the Personnel Division to include a com- 
parative study of student personnel methods. 

3. Secure support for the Committee on Federal Legislation to 
enable it to make intensive studies of the relations between education 
and government in this Republic. 

4, Continue to develop cooperative relations with the National Re- 
search Council and all other agencies dealing with higher education 
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in a national way with the ultimate objective of creating a National 
University in the sense defined above. 

5. In cooperation with the Institute of International Education 
strengthen the work in international educational relations by develop- 
ing the Union headquarters in Paris and London as educational 
embassies and by establishing similar headquarters in other important 
foreign countries, through which exchange of students and professors 
can be successfully operated. 

6. Secure as many special grants as possible for inquiries that bear 
on any of the above problems and for the encouragement of student 
exchanges by means of scholarships, fellowships, and other subsidies. 


The record of this Council during the past six years 
shows that all of these enterprises may be realized practi- 
cally, provided the institutions that make up the constitu- 
ent and institutional membership give the central office of 
the Council adequate moral and financial support. There are 
about 366 colleges and universities eligible for membership. 
The conditions of membership should be so devised that 
all of these can see their way clear to join, not merely because 
of the increased financial support; but more particularly 
because the results of the Council’s work will be truly rep- 
resentative in proportion as it has the active support of 
all institutions. If the income contributed by the institu- 
tions for the maintenance of the central office of the Coun- 
cil were $35,000 a year, active work on all the above men- 
tioned projects could proceed and adequate funds for push- 
ing many of them on a large scale could be secured over 
and above the funds supplied by the institutions them- 
selves. It is, however, very essential that the expenses of 
the central office be met by the institutions themselves, so 
that there can be no doubt that the American Council on 
Education is the property of the American institutions of 
higher education and that it is entirely under their super- 
vision and control. . 

C. R. MANN. 


DIRECTOR’S BUDGET, 1924-25 
ESTIMATED RESOURCES 


Membership dues 1924-25, $26,670, of which $4,230 has 


Beet paid. Balance duels cc. ceeee > o-davcencnateava sae $22,440.00 
Batace due of back dues. sae neta | «o's ba estas tends 3,110.00 
services: fOr InvestivatiOng. acct w eae: 6 sc desis ce cen ew ete 2,500.00 

$28,050.00 

Bani Palace ANCE SULIGLG sca cenit s.< 5 Slcaiseteise eolewan © 8,231.28 

Estimated resources for 1924-25 ................. $36,281.28 
Estimated expenses Council Internat’l Ed. 

Rent, ey, pace ooo ere. eee $2,800 $1,000 

palarvlon cirectarss.. ses sedans 9,000 6,000 

Salarwiats assistantsr..40 400s 4,400 2,000 

Administrative traveling ex- 

DONGES sv earcinrs ae catald tia ly aete 2,500 2,000 

Stationery, printing and supplies 1,000 1,000 

Telephone and telegrams ...... 300 300 

POstarGrar. voce re weer aaa 300 200 

Furniture and appliances ...... 300 300 

EDUCATIONAL RECORD ......... 2,000 as 

General expense ............-- 500 250 

Franco-American Com. ........ Ag). 1,000 

Personnel Division ............ 10,000 wats 

American University Union .... it 25,000 


$33,100 $39,050 


Total estimated expenses for Council ............... $33,100.00 
Probaple: Surpliseeru et arene... oda osoe nace te: $3,181.28 
SPECIAL GRANTS 

Educational Pinante: Inaiwirye. us some. «.s cdeeeccs deesece $35,000.00 
International Educational Relations .............es.eeee. 35,000.00 
Koreior. Lanruace otitly s. ae cn wind « «nce cena yealscees 70,000.00 
HOreisne Praveen a yea oe. yh bk cidnlac nee «4 9,000.00 
‘Dotal GstitnatedsfesQuecesea. co ceels « < ccis cin’ cae b's oo Be $185,281.28 


Officers of the American Council on 
Education for 1924-25 


Chairman: Professor H. W. Tyler, representing American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

First Vice-Chairman: Rt. Rev. E. A. Pace, representing Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Second Vice-Chairman: President R. L. Wilbur, representing 
Association of American Universities. 

Secretary: President R. M. Hughes, representing National Associa- 
tion of State Universities. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, representing American Security 
and Trust Co. 

Director: Dr. C. R. Mann. 

Executive Committee: The Chairman, the Secretary, the Director. 

One year: Dean F. B. Robinson, representing Association of Urban 
Universities; President Wm. B. Owen, representing National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Two years: Prof. C. J. Tilden, representing Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education; Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, represent- 
ing Institute of International Education. 

Three years: Chancellor S. P. Capen, representing Association of 
American Colleges; Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, representing Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 
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Recent Additions to the Council’s 
Membership 


Constituent Member Institute of International Education 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


DELAWARE: 

University of Delaware 
ILLINOIS : 

Knox College 

Loyola University 
INDIANA: 

Earlham College 
LOUISIANA: 

Louisiana State University 
MASSACHUSETTS : 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
MICHIGAN : 

Michigan College of Mines 
Missouri: 

Washington University 
NEw JERSEY: 

Rutgers College 
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New York: 
College of the City of New 
York 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Union College 
PENNSYLVANIA : 
University of Pittsburgh 
St. Vincent College 
SouTH CAROLINA: 
University of South Carolina 
SoutH Dakota: 
University of South Dakota 
UTAH: 
Utah Agricultural College 
VIRGINIA: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Washington and Lee University 


Constitution of American Council 
on Education 


1. NAME: The name of the organization shall be “American 
Council on Education.” 

2. Opyecr: The general object of the Council is to promote and 
carry out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the 
associations represented. It is understood that such matters will lie 
mainly in the field of university and college work, and in related 
educational fields. The Council was organized to meet national needs 
in time of war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It 
will also encourage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of the following 
national educational organizations and such other bodies having 
similar interests as may from time to time be added by the Council: 

Association of American Universities 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of Urban Universities 

Association of Land Grant Colleges 

American Association of University Professors 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Association of University Women 

Catholic Educational Association 

Council of Church Boards of Education j 

Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 

Medical Association. 

Institute of International Education. | 

National Association of State Universities 

National Education Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three 
members who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is 
recommended that each organization in the first election following the 
date of this meeting, elect one member for a term of one year; one 
for a term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and 
that all subsequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections 
of new members to the Council shall take effect immediately follow- 
ing such elections. Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during 
the year shall take effect at once, and shall be for the remaining 
period of the term thus filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at 
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the close of each year ending April 30th, and at such other times as 
may be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such 
organizations having interests related to the work of the Council as 
may from time to time be elected by the Council. Associate mem- 
bers may send one representative each to the meetings of the Council, 
without right to vote. 

Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, 
universities, and professional and technical schools of similar grade, 
contributing not less than one hundred dollars a year to the treasury 
of the Council. They may send one representative each to the meet- 
ings of the Council. Whenever a vote is taken, if there are negative 
votes, the institutional members shall be counted separately and no 
action shall be valid unless supported by a majority of the constituent 
members present and voting. On request of any three members any 
matter directly affecting institutional members shall be made the 
subject of a referendum vote by them before final action is taken by 
the Council. 

4. Dues: The annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 
a year; for associate members, $10 a year; and for institutional mem- 
bers, from $100 to $500 a year. 

5. Orricers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
such other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. The 
Treasurer need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which 
the Council, or any of its committees, is responsible, shall be received 
by the Treasurer and shall be disbursed by him under proper 
authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super- 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
committee, may approve. He shall be ex-officio a member of the 
executive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. ExecuTIVE CoMmMiITTEE: There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of nine members selected from the representatives 
of the constituent organizations. The Chairman and Secretary of 
the Council shall be the Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Executive Committee, and the Director shall be e+-officio a member. 
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The remaining six members shall be elected by the Council, two at 
each annual meeting to serve for a three year term. The Executive 
Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and shall report its 
actions to the members of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive 
Committee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a 
vacancy on the Executive Committee, the Committee shall have power 
to fill the vacancy until the next meeting of the Council. 

7. MeetiIncs: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the 
Chairman. The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the 
request of representatives of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at 
least two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this 
provision may be waived by consent of the representatives of two- 
thirds of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but 
no action shall become effective until approved by representatives of 
a majority of the organizations constituting the Council. 

8. Bupncet: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be. 
incurred by any officer or committee except as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council 
shall close on April 30th. 

9. TRAVELING EXPENSES: The traveling expenses of the officers 
and the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the 
Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other mem- 
bers attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organiza- 
tions which they represent. 

10. CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint special committees. All committee appoint- 
ments shall expire April 30th, with right to reappointment. The 
members of committees may be selected from the members of any 
institution associated with one of the organizations constituting the 
Council. Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the 
Council, without right to vote. 

11. AuTHORITY OF COMMITTEES: Final responsibility for all 
undertakings rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall 
act for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions 
involving new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot 
before taking final action. Committees are not authorized to commit 
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the Council to any undertaking not sp y authorized by the 
Council or its Executive Committee. 

12. AMENDMENTs: This Constitution may be amended at any 
time by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the 
Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be 
sent to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks 


before the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 
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